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The Mystery of the Black-billed Cuckoo 


BY GERALD H. THAYER 


NCREDULITY will doubtless be the predominant note in the 
| reception of the strange tale which I am about to unfold, yet living 
evidence of its truth is yearly accessible to any one who has leisure 
and inclination to seek it. I refer to the mid-summer, mid-night, mid- 
sky gyrations of the Black-billed Cuckoo, as noted by my father and me 
for three consecutive seasons in the southwestern corner of New Hamp- 
shire. Here, in the country immediately surrounding Mt. Monadnock, 
the Black-billed Cuckoo is a fairly common summer resident, while the 
Yellow -billed occurs only as a rare autumn migrant. 

Several years before we discovered the nocturnal-flight phenomenon, 
we began to be puzzled by the extreme frequency of Cuckoo calls on 
summer nights. These calls were far commoner than the same bird’s 
daytime noises; in fact, a week might pass without our seeing or hearing 
any Cuckoos during the daylight hours, while they were nightly vociferous 
around the house. They uttered both the cow-cow notes and the rolling 
guttural call; but the guttural was much the commoner of the two, 
except on dark, foggy nights, when the case was usually reversed. The 
explanation of this difference was not immediately forthcoming, but was 
suggested a summer or two later by our discovery that the birds were 
almost invariably seated when they made the cow-cow note, and always 
in flight when they made the rolling guttural. 

From this time onward I spent many evenings out-of-doors, on the 
roads and in the woods and fields. I also slept out, on uncovered piazzas, 
in an open tent, and occasionally on mother-earth on a high peak of Mr. 
Monadnock. These evenings and wakeful minutes of the nights gave 
me unique opportunities to study nocturnal bird-notes, and I had many 
interesting experiences. Chief among these was the discovery, incredible 
at first, but gradually forced upon my belief by steady accretion of the 
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evidence, that the Cuckoos not only often called and flew about at night, 
but habitually journeyed through the air at a great height, apparently 
going far. Walking in the fields, or lying under the stars, on pleasant 
nights, I rarely failed to hear several utterances of the gurgling Cuckoo 
note very high overhead. Sometimes one of the birds would call frequently 
enough so that its general course could be distinctly traced; but more 
often a single gurgle, sounding from somewhere in the starry heavens, 
was the only intimation of the transit of another Cuckoo. 

‘“ High overhead ’’ is an ambiguous expression, which needs qualifying; 
but unfortunately it is impossible safely to estimate the height in such a 
case. The birds were often so far up as to be only faintly audible when 
directly overhead, with no obstructions interposed; and this on a still night 
would seem to mean an elevation of at least a hundred and fifty yards. 
They sometimes flew lower, however, and on cloudy nights often moved 
about barely above the tree-tops. On foggy nights they were apt to be 
vociferous, but chiefly with the cow-cow notes, and flew little. I have 
heard them at all hours of the night, but mainly between eight and twelve. 
In my last summer’s journal I have thus recorded an extraordinary ‘irrup- 
tion’ of nocturnal Cuckoos: “‘July 14: Every night the Cuckoos call 
overhead. On the evening of July 11,—a pitch-dark evening with a 
thunder-shower lowering,—they were remarkably noisy, both sitting in 
trees and flying high in air. The seated ones, of which I heard only two, 
made the cow-cow notes, while all the flying ones made the liquid gurgle. 
I heard this note overhead between thirty and forty times in the course of 
about three hours, during half of which time I was afoot on the road. 
The birds were almost all flying high, and all but one of the five or six 
whose course could be traced seemed to be going northward.’’ This was 
the climax of my last year’s experience with these queer birds. 

The present summer of 1903 has been a repetition of the two previous 
ones as far as Cuckoo antics and my observations of them are concerned. 
From May to September the high-sky Cuckoo gurgle has been one of the 
regulation night-sounds,—so very familiar as quite to lose its poignancy of 
interest. One new item has been added to the chronicle, however; I have 
heard the note at the usual height overhead from an elevation of nearly 
3,000 feet on the narrow rocky ridge of Mt. Monadnock! Now, though 
this bird may possibly have been wandering about the mountain, there was 
every indication that he was merely passing over it, in the course of a long 
journey. It is precisely as if the birds were migrating; which is impossible 
during the three months of summer, when the performance is at its height. 
Moreover, in view of the fact that I have seen a Cuckoo’s nest containing 
an unfledged young one on September 14, at the northern base of Monad- 
nock, not even the September night-flyers can be considered migrants. 

What, then, is the meaning of this weirdly incongruous performance,— 
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this midnight gamboling of short-winged, diurnal (?) brush-birds in the 
open heavens? He who can answer this question will have solved one of 
the strangest ornithological problems that has come up in recent years. 
Burroughs, as Mr. Ralph Hoffmann has lately pointed out to me, writes of 
experiences with Cuckoos very much like mine, and says he believes the 
birds are quiet largely nocturnal (‘‘Pepacton,’’ pp. 15, 16). He also says 
that the nocturnal flight-notes may be heard in any part of the [Cuckoo] 
country, which is what I have suspected, but never had opportunities of 
proving. In fact, my task would be merely to corroborate and call attention 
to this seemingly neglected statement of Burroughs’s, were it not for the 
fact that my own experience brings a strong additional element of mystery 
to the case; namely, the great height and evident protractedness of the 
flights. For, granted that the Cuckoo actually is a nocturnal bird, which 
moves about freely from one feeding-place to another in the night-time 
(and this would mean that its life-history is still all to learn), how are we 
to account for the height and length and regularity of the flights? Flights 
from tree to tree, or from copse to copse, would be legitimate enough; but 
these long, celestial (!) journeys are quite incomprehensible. 

Nocturnal the birds certainly must be, at the least of it. Aside from 
the evidence already adduced, their large, dark eyes and peculiarly quiet and 
elusive day-time habits favor this hypothesis. So at least it seems to me:— 
perhaps I am going too fast. But whatever the final verdict on this point 
may be, it is certain that our New Hampshire Cuckoos (or their departed 
spirits!) are given to traveling about through the still air of night, high 
over woods and lakes and mountains. To the uninitiated this will sound 
like nonsense; but let any ornithologist who is in the least danger of ever 
spending summer nights afield in southern New Hampshire beware of 
committing himself to skepticism on the subject. 

The field of ornithology, even here in thrice-thrashed-out New Eng- 
land, is still full of untarnished wonders and surprises. 


A North Dakota Slough 


BY A. C. BENT 


With Photographs from Nature by the Author 


EATED in a comfortable buckboard, with two congenial companions, 
and drawn by a lively pair of unshod bronchos, we had driven for 
many a mile across the wild, rolling wastes of the boundless prairies, 

with not even a tree or a rock in sight, unconfined by fences or roads, and 
with nothing to guide us but the narrow wagon ruts which marked the 
section lines and served as the only highways. It was a bright, warm day 
in June, and way off on the horizon we could see spread out before us 
what appeared to be a great, marshy lake; but it seemed to fade still farther 
away as we drove on, and our guide explained to us that it was only a 
mirage, which is of common occurrence there, and that we should not see 
the slough we were heading for until we were right upon it. 

We came at last to a depression in the prairie, marked by a steep em- 
bankment, and there, ten feet below the level of the prairie, lay the great 
slough spread out before us. Flocks of Ducks, Mallards, Pintails, and 
Shovellers, rose from its surface when we appeared, and in the open water 
in the center of the slough, we could, with the aid of a glass, identify 
Redheads, Canvasbacks and Ruddy Ducks, swimming about in scattered 
flocks, the white backs of the Canvasbacks glistening in the sunlight, and 
the sprightly upturned tails of the Ruddies serving to mark them well. A 
cloud of Blackbirds, Yellowheads and Redwings, arose from the reedy 
edges of the slough, hundreds of Coots were scurrying in and out among 
the reeds, a few Ring-billed Gulls, and a lot of Black Terns were hovering 
overhead, and around the shores were numerous Killdeers, Wilson’s Phala- 
ropes and other shore birds. The scene was full of life and animation, 
stirring the enthusiasm of the ornithologist to the highest pitch, and we 
lost no time in picketing our horses and preparing for a closer acquaintance 
with the inhabitants of such a bird paradise. 

Numerous great Marbled Godwits and Western Willets were flying 
about the marshy outskirts of the slough, acting as if they had nests in the 
vicinity, which, however, we were unable to locate. 

The beautiful and graceful little Wilson’s Phalaropes were very tame, 
flitting about daintily among the grassy tussocks, where their nests were 
well concealed in the thick grass. Killdeers were flying about us, bold and 
vociferous, protesting at our intrusion with their plaintive cries. “Look 
here, look here!” they would seem to say, but their spotted eggs were hard 
to find, even on the bare, open shores where they nested. 

Soras and Virginia Rails were nesting in the shallow water among the 
short grass on the edge of the slough. The Virginias’ nests were very 
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scanty affairs, merely a few straws on little grassy tussocks, often arched 
over above, but barely concealing the eggs from view. The Soras’ nests 
were more substantially made of dead reeds, but were generally plainly 
visible. A little farther out, where the grass was a little taller and the 
water deeper, we began to find the nests of the Red-winged Blackbirds, — 
characteristic nests of the species, but often containing eggs of the Cow- 
bird, and, in one case, two eggs of this prolific parasite. 

But by far the most abundant birds in tne slough were the Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds, the characteristic bird of every North Dakota slough; 


COOT’S NEST 


they fairly swarmed everywhere, and the constant din of their voices became 
almost tiresome. The old male birds are. strikingly handsome with their 
bright yellow heads and jet black plumage, offset by the pure white patches 
in their wings, the duller colors of the females and young males making a 
pleasing variety. The commonest notes, the song most constantly heard, 
suggests the syllables “Oka wée wee,” the first a guttural croak, and the 
last two notes loud, clear whistles, falling off in tone and pitch, the whole 
song being given with a decided emphasis and swing. They also have a 
low guttural “Kruk,” and sometimes give the last two notes only of the 
first song. 

They seem to feel most at home in the tall, thick reeds, clinging readily 
to the smooth, upright stems, mounting to the slender, swaying tops to 
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pour out their unmusical notes, or skulking out of sight below on the ap- 
proach of danger; but frequently we saw them in small scattered flocks, 
following along the furrows made by the ranchman’s plow in the neighbor- 
ing wheat fields. Two or three pairs of Marsh Hawks frequented the 


PIED-BILLED GREBE'S NEST WITH NINE EGGS COVERED 


slough, but the Blackbirds never learned to trust them, harmless as they 
were, for whenever one of the Hawks flew out over the slough the Black - 
birds would rise in a great cloud, cackling loudly, fly about in great confu- 
sion for a few minutes, and then settle down into the reeds again. 

Their nests were securely fastened to the tall reeds two or three feet 
above the water, with but little attempt at concealment ; they were rather 
bulky, deeply hollowed and well made of coarse, dry reeds firmly woven 
together, and neatly lined with coarse grass of a peculiar buffy color. 
Three or four finely spotted eggs made up the usual set. 

Next to the Blackbirds in importance came the American Coots, which 
were always much in evidence, noisy, lively, and interesting. We were 
constantly starting them from their nests and sending them spattering off 
through the reeds to the open water, where they would swim about and 
watch us from a safe distance. Occasionally, if we kept quiet, one would 
swim back to play about in the water near us, with the head lowered until 
the bill almost touched the water and with the wings elevated behind like a 
swan’s, often backing water with both feet, and thus raising the body 
backwards out of the water, splashing noisily all the time and grunting a 
loud gutteral “Kruk, kruk.” 

Their favorite nesting haunts were among the more open, scattered 
reeds and rushes, where they built their bulky piles of dead flags and 
rubbish in the shallow water, forming a rather neat, shallow nest two or 
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three inches above the water, laying from eight to fifteen eggs. Sometimes 
the nests were well concealed in thick patches of reeds, but more often 
they were easily found. 

At the time of our visit, June 10, many of the eggs were hatching, and 
the feeble little chicks were scrambling out into the water. They were 
scantily covered with reddish yellow down, more reddish anteriorly and 
more blackish posteriorly, with bright red bills. 

In this same section of the slough were numerous nests of the Pied- 
billed Grebe, wet, soggy masses of rotten reeds and rubbish, plastered 
together with a dark green vegetable scum, containing from five to nine 
dull, nest-stained eggs. Sometimes the eggs were completely covered with 
rubbish, but more often not. In one nest the young were hatched, and 
scrambled off into the shallow water, diving like experts, but they could not 
swim far under water and soon came to the surface again. They were 
very prettily marked with soft black and white down, tinged with rufous on 
the back of the head. The old birds were very shy, always disappearing 


BLACK TERN’S NEST 


before we came up, but, if we waited long enough and kept out of sight, 
their curiosity would prompt them to come to the surface near the nest. 

In an open, shallow portion of the slough a small colony of Black 
Terns were hovering about, protesting vigorously at our intrusion. They 
were exceedingly bold and courageous, darting down at us, and some- 
times even striking us. Their note is a short, sharp “Kek,” uttered 
with great vehemence, and somewhat prolonged into a shrill scream when 
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very near their nests. The nests, hardly deserving the name, were 
merely small piles of wet, dead rushes on floating masses of similar rub- 
bish, on which the three dark, spotted eggs were hardly visible. 

In the drier portions of the slough, near the edges, we came frequently 
to open, muddy areas, where the dead reeds had been beaten down flat 
by the winter’s storms, and in one of these we saw the remains of a 
great nest, a large pile of dead reeds and flags, three feet in diameter, 
but slightly hollowed in the center, and containing one large, dirty, white 
egg, the deserted home of the Canada Goose, from which ‘both old and 
young had long since departed, and were nowhere to be seen. 

Not far from here we flushed a large, brownish Duck from a thick, 
tangled mass of dead flags, where we discovered a nest full of buff-colored 
eggs, sixteen in number. They were unmistakably Redhead’s eggs, and 
we soon had a good look at the bird as she came back, circling about us, 
accompanied by her mate. 

Several more nests of this species were found in similar locations, 
generally well built of dry reeds, deeply hollowed and profusely lined with 
white down. In one case, we found as many as twenty-two eggs in the 
nest, arranged in two layers, one above the other. The Redheads were 
the most abundant of the Ducks in the slough, and probably laid their 
eggs in each others nests, to some extent, as they certainly laid in all 
the other Ducks’ nests. 

As we waded along the outer edge of the reeds, exploring the scat- 
tered clumps of tall rushes growing in the deep, open water, a great 
splashing and flapping was heard, and out rushed a large gray Duck, 
almost in our faces; as she flew past us, we could clearly see the long, 
slender, pointed bill which marked her as a Canvasback. At last we had 
found the home of this famous game-bird. The nest was well con- 
cealed in the center of the clump, completely invisible from the outside; 
it was a bulky mass of rushes with only a little grayish down for a lining. 
There were eleven eggs in the nest,—seven dark olive eggs of the Canvas- 
back, and four lighter, buffy eggs of the Redhead. The Canvasback 
must be easily imposed upon, for all the nests we found contained from 
one to four eggs of either the Redhead or the Ruddy Duck. The 
Canvasbacks are close sitters, as we always flushed them at short dis- 
tances. At least one brood had hatched out, as we saw the mother 
bird swimming out into the open water with five little ones close at 
her heels. 

The shyest of all the Ducks were the little Ruddy Ducks; we saw 
the males swimming about in the open water at a distance, but we never 
flushed them from, or saw them near, their nests. They retired to the 
innermost recesses of the tallest and thickest reeds to build their nests, 
where they were so well hidden that it was difficult for us to find them 
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again when we wanted to photograph them. Their nests were neatly 
made of dry and green reeds, closely woven together, often arched over 
above, and looking very pretty with the large, pure white eggs. Some- 
times they, too, were imposed upon by the careless Redheads. 

Had time and strength not been exhausted, we might have studied 
the many other interesting birds we saw,—the Mallards, Pintails, and 
Blue-wing Teals nesting in the grassy borders of the slough, the Long- 
billed Marsh Wrens chattering in the flags, and the Short-eared Owls 
and Marsh Hawks on the surrounding prairies; but even the long 
North Dakota day was drawing to a close, and we reluctantly turned 
away from the fascinating and almost bewildering scenes of this 
wonderful locality. 


A Tragedy in Nature 


BY WILLIAM BREWSTER 


T Lancaster, Massachusetts, on May 24 last, I noticed a swarm of 
A Bank Swallows flying about over the river near a low bank in which 
were a great number of their nesting holes. It was a newly-estab- 

lished colony, for no birds had bred on this particular stretch of river in 1901 
or 1902. Visiting the place again on the afternoon of June 19, I counted 
one hundred and eight holes but, greatly to my surprise, there were no 
birds in sight. At length, however, a single pair dppeared and one of them 
repeatedly entered a hole (always the same hole) with food for its young. 
Feeling sure that something must be wrong I approached the bank and 
examined it attentively. For a distance of about eight feet back from the 
water’s edge the surface of the ground was sandy or gravelly and sloped 
only very gently upward. Above this for a distance of perhaps six feet 
(measured along the surface) the slope was at an average angle of about 
forty-five degrees and the soil, like that of the vertical bank still higher up, 
pure, fine, hard-packed sand. The vertical portion averaged about two 
feet in height and was slightly overhung in places by the loamy turf of the 
pasture land above. All the Swallows’ holes were, of course, in the verti- 
cal face of the bank, most of them being nearer the top than the bottom 
and a good many close under the projecting sod. A glance satisfied me 
that the village boys had not molested them, for they showed no traces of 
enlargement. What, then, could have banished the birds from so appar- 
ently safe and congenial a nesting place? As I was speculating on this 
point I noticed some scratches on the face of the bank immediately below 
one of the holes. On examining the other holes I found that only one 
(that which I had seen the bird enter) was without these tell-tale marks. 
They resembled deep pin-scratches and extended from the entrances of the 
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holes nearly or quite to the foot of the vertical part of the bank, while they 
were also present on one or both sides of several of the holes. Usually 
there were five of them, from one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch apart 
and perfectly parallel even where they followed somewhat wavy courses, but 
in places only two or three could be distinctly traced. Most of them looked 
rather fresh but some had become much obscured by the action of the 
weather. Quite evidently some animal with sharp-pointed claws had made 
them in climbing to, descending from, or clinging just below, the holes. 
At first I suspected the creature to have been a cat, for I remembered to 
have seen, last summer, a large black cat perched on a narrow shelf of a 
sand-bank at Concord, striking at the anxious and excited Swallows as they 
darted close about her. AA little reflection convinced me, however, that no 
cat would be likely to break up so large a breeding colony as this. I there- 
fore descended to the river bank, hoping to find the solution of the mystery 
there. Nor was I disappointed, for the entire expanse of smooth, wet sand 
along the water’s edge was thickly covered with mink tracks. They were 
of various ages, from perfectly fresh-looking imprints that clearly showed the 
marks of the animal’s toe-pads and even claws to dim impressions blurred 
by wind and rain. As nearly as I could judge all the tracks must have been 
made by a single mink, or, if by more than one, at least by animals of nearly 
the same size and age. They extended back from the water as far as the 
sand was sufficiently loose to enable them to be traced. 

I next looked for remains of the birds. Those of at least six Swallows 
were quickly discovered scattered over the sandy flat near the edge of the 
water, while further back, in a crevice behind a huge clod of turf which 
had fallen from the bank above, were those of at least as many more. In 
most instances they consisted merely of piles of feathers, with perhaps the 
terminal joint of a wing, but from beneath the clod I took the entire head, 
wings and feet of one Swallow still joined together by skin and cleanly 
picked bones (including the sternum) and the wings, bill and one leg of 
another similarly connected by skin but with all the bones (save those of 
the wing and leg) missing. The two birds last mentioned were adults, but 
all the other remains were unmistakably those of young, well-grown and 
covered with sprouting feathers of the first or natal plumage. 

The space beneath the clod, although wide and deep, was nowhere 
more than four or five inches in height. Hence it could scarce have ad- 
mitted any animal larger than a mink. That one or more of these blood- 
thirsty creatures had feasted long and sumptuously on the unfortunate Swal- 
lows, no doubt eating on the spot or carrying off to more distant retreats 
practically all the young as well as at least a few of their parents, seems evi- 
dent from the circumstantial evidence above recorded. It is, indeed, sad to 
reflect that such tragedies must be of not infrequent occurrence in nature, 
and humiliating that we are so nearly powerless to foresee and prevent them. 


Nesting Habits of Two Flycatchers at Lake Tahoe 


BY ANNA HEAD 


WO species of Flycatchers were very common on the shores of Lake 
Tahoe, especially during July and the first of August, when the 
silence of other birds brought into prominence their persistent, 

unmusical calls. Each species had an area peculiar to itself, and, indeed, 
each individual pair claimed a limited circle of land, and would allow no 
trespassing near their nesting-tree. 

The larger of the two, the Olive-sided Flycatcher, chose the very shore 
of the lake, where immense pines and firs grew in open order on the sandy 
shore. The first pair I noticed had chosen a nearly dead cedar, about one 
hundred feet high, as a perching-tree, since from the tip of a bare bough a 
wide and clear outlook was to be had. Here one or the other of them 
would perch, never silent from dawn until dark, but flirting its tail, turning 
its head restlessly from side to side, and uttering its dissyllabic cry of ‘‘hip- 
hip’’ or “‘quilp-quilp’’ at intervals between rapid dashes after winged in- 
sects.- As it whirled and tumbled in the air in frantic pursuit of a’moth, it 
almost seemed to be coming to pieces, so loosely was it jointed, till a loud 
click of the beak announced success, and in an instant it was back on its 
perch, looking as if it had always sat there. There were two other notes, 
heard not quite so often. The more musical was, I think, meant for a 
song, and was heard chiefly in the early morning and dusk of evening. It 
consisted of three notes, in a sort of whistling tone, with the emphasis on 
the second. Each syllable was loud, however, and uttered with a separate 
effort, so that it carried far. -This song may be expressed by the following 
syllables: ‘‘whip-péw-hip!’’ A third note was more like a twitter, and 
was uttered during excitement, chiefly when the young were learning to fly. 
It sounded like “why, why, why,” repeated very rapidly a number of times. 
Sometimes this note was given as a prelude to the real song. 

On July 22 I found a nest on the tip of a slender fir branch, not more 
than twenty feet from the ground, and in full sight of the favorite perching- 
tree of this pair. It contained three fully fledged young. They were a 
pretty sight as they stretched their little wings, craned their necks, and tip- 
toed along the fir-twigs. They were rather more brightly colored than 
their parents, whose plumage was somewhat worn at that season. Their 
heads were a dark, smoky gray, looking almost black in contrast with a 
light gray streak which went down from the angles of the beak, and a white 
streak on the center of the breast. Only the Yellow Gape showed imma- 
turity, and they spent a great deal of time preening their glossy feathers. 
The parents visited them often, catching insects and delivering them on the 
wing, with a light, swallow-like action. They never perched far away, 
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and seemed not at all shy, though keeping a sharp look-out for the wel- 
fare of their young. 

The next morning the young took their first flight, already seeming 
quite expert, and choosing bare twigs to perch on, like all their race. They 
gave the characteristic, three - syllabled call clearly the first day, though 
more softly than their parents. For more than a week the family kept 
together near the nest. The last part of the time there seemed to be a 
good deal of flutter and scolding going on. I think the old ones were try- 
ing to induce the young to catch their own game. 

The nest was a very frail structure, open and flat, consisting of gray 
fir-twigs laid rather than woven, and quite without fixing together. The 
parents must have depended on the thick fir-needles for keeping the eggs 
and young from falling to the ground. Another nest was placed very near 
the top of a tall fir-tree, also, near the tip of a small branch. This was 
nearly two hundred feet from the ground, I should judge. The flight and 
actions of the old birds as they fed their young were unmistakable. This 
tree was also situated near a skeleton fir that gave a wide outlook for the 
pareuts while hunting, and contained, besides, the nest of a Robin and of.a 
Cassin’s Purple Finch. 

By August 24, all birds of this kind had disappeared from the neighbor- 
hood, where the absence of their loud, incessant calls gave the effect of 
almost utter silence. They were probably starting slowly with the young 
birds on their long migration, but there had been no frost, nor was there 
any perceptible diminution in the number of insects. 

If the note of the Olive-sided Flycatcher was the prevailing sound in 
the evening, the western Wood Pewee, with its monotonous plaint, made 
up the body of the morning chorus in July and August. This note is not 
easy to spell in letters. It has been variously given as “peer,” “pée-wee” 
and “sweer.” I think “dré-ear” is better suited to the expression. The 
most noticeable quality is the despairing emphasis on the first syllable, as if 
it were forced out with the last gasp of agony. I defy any one to remain 
cheerful with this sound ringing in his ears at all hours of the day. 

At Tahoe these birds were far more common than the larger Olive -sided 
Flycatcher. They did not come into conflict with them, however, for 
they chose a slightly different haunt. Instead of the open woods of ancient 
trees on the shore of the lake, they preferred the annually flooded meadows 
back from the shore, covered with a growth of young tamarack trees, many 
of which were dead or dying. These moist, wooded meadows were 
swarming with mosquitoes and other insects, which attracted many birds. 

This Flycatcher would sit very straight and slim on a bare twig, turning 
his head incessantly and every few seconds uttering his cry. 

Their favorite nesting site was a dead tamarack, stripped by the weather 
of its bark. A very conspicuous object in this situation one would expect 
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their large, deeply cupped nest to be; but when the parents did not betray 
its presence by their restless anxiety, it very easily escaped notice, so well 
was it matched with its surroundings. It was usually placed in a horizontal 
limb, near the main stem and about twelve or fifteen feet from the ground. 
As bunches of cones and rolls of bark were often to be seen in the same 
situation, it was not conspicuous, especially as the color exactly matched 
that of the dead limb. Those which I took to pieces were woven very 
firmly of strips of woody fiber and thin gray bark stripped from manzanita 
and ceanothus bushes after they had been fire-killed and had weathered 
several winters. This bleached and seasoned material gave a very soft and 
firm structure, which was softly lined with feathers by the little builders. 
It was totally unlike in appearance to the green mossy nests built high in 
oak trees by this bird when it nests among the oak-grown hills of the Coast 
Range. The only quality they had in common was their beauty of finish 
and their perfect adaptation to circumstances. 

These birds showed great affection and solicitude for their young, re- 
turning to the nest immediately after I had left the tree, and flying at my 
face with snapping beak, even when I was removing an empty nest. A 
female was still engaged in incubation August 14, but, as this nest was stolen, 
I do not know if she would have been able to rear the young before migrating. 
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KINGBIRD AND NEST IN A DEAD BRANCH PROJECTING OVER WATER 
(Published by courtesy of the Geological Survey of Canada) 


For Teachers and Students 


How Birds Molt 


BY JONATHAN DWIGHT, IJR., M.D. 


N spite of much that has been written in the past about the molting 
I of birds, the subject is by no means threadbare, and I hope that a 
brief sketch of the complicated process of feather-renewal will 
stimulate interest in its further study. Periodically, old plumage is cast 
aside feather by feather as new ones grow, and so gradually does this 
take place that most birds are able to fly about as if nothing unusual 
were in progress. Many species (among them the Thrushes, Wrens, 
Blackbirds, Jays, Woodpeckers, Hawks, Owls, and a few others) wear 
only one plumage throughout the year, exchanging the more or less 
ragged remains for a fresh suit at the end of the breeding season; while 
many Warblers, Sparrows, Waders and others molt part of their body 
plumage a second time in the winter or spring. These two molts are 
the postnuptial and the prenuptial, giving distinctive winter and summer 
plumages. 

Two plumages are peculiar to young birds — first, the natal, the stage 
of soft, downy baby-clothes, and, second, the juvenal or knickerbocker 
stage. The weak, juvenal feather of a young Purple Finch is shown by 
the half-tone which is from a photomicrograph. Both plumages of young 
birds vary greatly in different species. We are familiar with the little 
tufts of natal down scattered on nestling Sparrows, Thrushes, or Warblers, 
and the dense covering of Ducklings, Gulls, Game-birds or Hawks and 
Owls. In Woodpeckers it is aborted. 

The juvenal plumage, delicate and transient in most land birds, may 
be worn wholly or in part for many months in large species, and is often 
confused with other plumages. If, however, we bear in mind that there 
is nothing haphazard in the growth of feathers and the sequence of molts 
and resulting plumages, our ideas upon the subject will become very 
much clearer. At a definite time and at a definite point of the skin, 
each and every feather grows, and plumages are only successive generations 
of feathers. 

Abrasion, attrition and weathering of feathers go to make up wear 
which sometimes produces surprising color-changes in plumages. The 
loss of the brown feather edgings of, for instance, the fall Snowflake or 
Red-winged Blackbird, displays the black hidden beneath, and the loss of 
the little barbules of the feathers of Crossbills or of the pink Purple 
Finch brightens red colors by subtracting the gray tints. The first 
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Worn first winter plumage feather 
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Fresh juvenal plumage feather 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHS OF PURPLE FINCH FEATHERS 
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effect of wear is shown by photomicrographs of brown Purple Finch feathers, 
and the second is shown by the figures of Crossbill feathers. We have 
illustrated also the effect of wear on a Meadow Lark, showing how the 
lighter-colored parts of feathers may disintegrate. 

The growth of each feather is a chapter by itself. The histologist 
with microscope and cross-sections tells us how beneath the old feather, 
resting in a pit or follicle of the skin, certain cells group themselves and 
multiply until a papilla or feather germ is formed. This pushes out the 


Fresh feather Worn feather 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHS OF CROSSBILL FEATHERS 


old feather and lengthens into a pulpy cylinder from the apex of which 
the ‘pin-feather’ expands, being built by the pulp cells from the tip 
downward and from the edges inward as the papilla elongates. This is 
but a rude way of expressing the very elaborate process of feather-growth 
completed when, in the course of a few weeks, the pulp of the calamus, 
or quill-part of the feather, dries up. Each papilla produces a new 
feather at the time of a molt (and also whenever one is accidentally 
pulled out) and enjoys a period of rest between times. The individual 
feathers of the natal plumage, technically known as neossoptiles, are ex- 
ceptions and are continuous in growth with the tips of the feathers of 
the juvenal plumage. 

A molting bird is as confusing to examine as any prize puzzle, but series 
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of specimens taken after the breeding season show that molt begins at defi- 
nite parts of the body and the reclothing extends in definite directions. The 
wonderfully systematic and gradual renewal of plumage is best seen and 


measured in the wings, for a gap appears at 
the middle of the quill-feathers, extending 
outward until but three or four primaries 
remain, then extending inward among the 
secondaries, so that the new innermost of 
these and the outermost primary reach 
maturity at about the same time. It 
should be noted that the tertiaries (three 
in small birds, more in others) are partly 
renewed before the secondaries begin to 
drop out. The wing-coverts are replaced 
in alternate rows. There is a time relation 
between all that goes on in the wings and 
the growth of body-plumage, which be- 
gins to be molted at a number of points, 
so many, in fact, that the renewal is traced 
with some difficulty. When the wings are 
grown, at the end of a month or two, 
depending upon the size of the bird, 
the body plumage has also completed its 
growth. As for the tail, usually after the 
fall of several primaries, the middle pair of 
feathers drops out, followed rapidly by suc- 
cessive pairs, so that very often a bird will 
appear ‘bob-tailed’ if the new middle pair is 
slow in growth. Woodpeckers lose the 
middle pair last, and irregularities are found 
in other species. 

At the end of the breeding season 
every species of bird undergoes a complete 
molt. Land birds and the Gulls and 
Waders molt as just described, but water- 
fowl, that protect themselves by swimming 
and diving, as well as by flight, such as 
the Ducks, Grebes, Loons, Guillemots, and 
others, molt the quill-feathers of the wings 
all at once, so that for a time the birds are 
unable to fly. The males of certain bright - 
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WESTERN MEADOWLARK 


U. S. N. M., No. 127493, 9, Aug. 14, 
1892, San Bernardino Ranch, Ariz , E. A. 


Mearns. 
plumage. 
Hist. 


Showing abrasiun and fading of 
From the Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. 


plumaged species of Ducks are protected for a couple of months by a dull 
body plumage that begins to appear before their young broods are out of 


Upper figures, interscapular feathers of Mead- 
owlark, at left. Am. Mus. No. 49229, ¢, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., Oct. 3, 1886, E. C. Thurber; at 
right, Am. Mus. No. 69696, d, Trenton, N. J., 
May 29, 1886, M. M. Green. Lower figures, 
interscapular feathers of Western Meadowlark, 
at left, Am. Mus. No. 52416, cd’, Ft. Verde, 
Ariz., Nov. 23, 1884, E. A. Mearns; at right, 
No. 52413. &, Yavapai Co.. Arizona, March 18, 
1884, E. A. Mearns. To show seasonal abra- 
sion. From Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
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the nest. The Ptarmigan also have a 
similar protective plumage, but their wing- 
quills are molted in regular succession. 
Owing to the great variation in the 
time at which different species molt, there 
is no time in the year when molting birds 
may not be found. The postjuvenal molt 
of some birds will overlap the prenuptial 
of others, and the prenuptial of others 
seems to overlap even the postnuptial. 
Partial molts produce mixed plumages and 
the feathers that, not so long ago, were 
supposed to change color without molt. 
Keeping in mind that each species has a 
definite sequence of molts and plumagss, 
we shall the more readily understand vari- 
ations and mixed plumages. In birds like 
the Purple Finch which molt but once in 
the year, we find no mixed plumages. 
Young Purple Finches remain a year in 
brown, and then molt into the pink plu- 
mage. Many other species, however, like 
the Rose-breasted Grosbeak or the San- 
derling, molt twice a year, and the partial 
prenuptial molt gives the confusing mix- 
ture of old and new feathers so often 


found, especially in young birds and females that vary between wide limits 


in the extent of the renewal. 


The adult Baltimore Oriole molts once in 


the year, while the young bird undergoes a prenuptial molt of all the body- 


feathers. 
peculiar to each species. 


And so there is a particular sequence of molts and plumages 


Those who care to turn to the fascinating study of molt will find the 
following table a simple and useful guide: 

1. Natal plumage followed by postnatal molt. 

2. Juvenal plumage followed by postjuvenal molt. 

3. First winter plumage followed by first prenuptial molt. 

4. First nuptial plumage followed by first postnuptial molt. 

[First protective plumage followed by first postprotective molt. ] 

5. Second winter plumage followed by second prenuptial molt, etc. 

Not every species may have all of these molts and plumages, but this is 
the order in which they would naturally follow. 
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What Bird is This? 


Field Description.—Length, 5.50 in. Above, olive-green, head slaty ; throat and breast blackish margined with 
whitish ; belly yellow ; no white eye-ring : no white in tail. 


Notre.— Each number of Birp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some comparatively little-known bird, or 
bird in obscure plumage, the name of which will be withheld until the succeeding number 
of the magazine; it being believed that this method of arousing the student’s curiosity will 
result in impressing the bird’s characters upon his mind. The species figured in August 
is a Savanna Sparrow in fall plumage. 


Questions for Bird Students 


VI 


27. What theory has been advanced to account for the remarkable 
variation in the colors of Murres’ eggs ? 

28. What birds drink without removing the bill from the water until 
the draught is finished ? 

29. How many days after hatching do young Hummingbirds leave the 
nest ? 

30. Note an instance of migration among North American birds to a 
winter home, distant about 3,000 miles by sea. 

31. In what species of birds is the male known to sing while on the 
nest ? 


Hotes from Field and Stuny 


European Birds in America 


When, within twenty minutes, one can 
observe, as did the writer in Central Park, 
on May 17, 1903, European Greenfinch, 
European Chaffinch, European Goldfinch, 
European Starling, and European House- 
Sparrow, from an ornithological standpoint 
we must surely speak of the European 
invasion of America, instead of vice-versa. 

Although successfully introduced into 
this country only as recently as 1890, the 
Starling is already a very abundant perma- 
nent resident of New York City. During 
the winter the writer has observed, in the 
neighborhood of Columbia University, as 
many asa hundred individuals in one flock. 
The bird has already extended its range for 
a radius of some twenty - five miles about 
New York City, and in some directions 
probably farther. 

The European Goldfinch has not multi- 
plied so rapidly, but careful search in 
Central Park will seldom fail to locate a 
few of these cheery little songsters. In the 
winter flocks are formed and as many as 
thirty have been seen together — also near 
Columbia University. 

Of both the Chaffinch and the Greenfinch 
the writer has been able to find but one 
individual. The Greenfinch was a solitary 
male observed in the “Ramble,” Centra] 
Park, on May 17. He was singing con- 
tentedly and, from the perfect condition of 
his plumage, gave no evidence of recent 
captivity. The Chaffinch was the bird — 
no doubt familiar to many readers of Birp- 
Lore — which for some months has never 
moved from one spot on the west side of the 
park, about Eighty-fifth street. He, too, 
is a bachelor, well meriting his Latin name 
of Fringilla coelebs. 

Of the five European birds named, the 
Goldfinch and the Chaffinch are the most 
attractive. They are fortunate in possess- 
ing beautiful plumage, sweet voices and a 
pleasant disposition, and they build the 


neatest little nests ; this is more than can 
be said of the other species. However, 
even with these attractions, it is a debatable 
question whether they are desirable addi- 
tions to our avifauna. The May-June 
Birp-Lore informs us that in South Aus- 
tralia the Chaftinch, which was introduced, 
has already become so injurious as to be 
regarded unworthy of protection. As for 
the Starling, its rapid increase offers only 
too evident proof that it will not be many 
years before it gains in this country the po- 
sition which it holds in England, in being 
second only to its compatriot, the House 
Sparrow, in dominion over the land. Then 
ill will fare our Bluebirds and our Martins, 
our Crested Flycatchers and all others that 
nest in holes, as do the Woodpeckers of Eng- 
land, by the persecutions of this pugnacious 
bird. To be sure he possesses a song, but 
it is third-rate at best, and the beauties of 
his plumage can be appreciated only at 
close quarters; let us only hope that he will 
not, under the new conditions, change his 
diet, which at present is chiefly insectivorous, 
or woe betide the farmer beneath the ravages 
of his vast winter flocks!—C. G. ABBort, 
New York City. 


The Carolina Wren at South Norwalk, 
Connecticut 


After careful inquiry I feel sure that a 
pair of Carolina Wrens that I saw April 7, 
1900, is the first known appearance of this 


bird in Norwalk, Connecticut. Two win- 
ters of watching other birds of this species 
makes me certain that the first pair seen did 
not winter, else they would have been seen 
or heard, as their range has been restricted 
and one was more sure of finding them than 
any other bird. 

The spring of 1901 a pair of Carolina 
wrens took up their abode in an old lane 
bordered by dilapidated stone fences and 
bush corners, and though they nested, the 
site was not discovered. These birds 
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wintered, and never strayed far from the 
old lane, or the tangles around a chain of 
small ponds close by. They were’ always 
together and part of the time in company of 
a male Chewink, and their merry whistle 
was heard even when the snow was deepest, 
and one wondered where they procured 
their food. May 2, 1902, I found their 
nest, the first one known about Norwalk. 
It was built on the ground in the old lane, 
and was composed of moss and leaves, in 
form being very much like an Oven-bird’s 
nest. May 6, the old birds had torn away 
the top of the nest, leaving the four young 
exposed, and the next day the young left 
the nest. 

A number of pairs wintered the past sea- 
son, but in the same restricted range, and 
I take them to be the young of the past 
seasons. This year, 1903, one pair nested 
near the old site, another pair built early in 
April, behind a board in the peak of an old 
barn, which scarce withstood the winter’s 
storms. Unlike the first nest found, this 
nest was built of hay, ferns, rootlets and 
feathers and was lined with white horse- 
hair from the tenant downstairs. The 
young, four in number, flew May 2z. 

During nesting time the old birds sang 
from daylight till dark, attracting the atten- 
tion of everybody in the neighborhood. 

When I told the owner of the barn I 
wished to find the nest, he said, ‘‘All right, 
and if you do you can have the young, 
too.’’ When told of the birds’ worth on his 
farm, and asked why he would be rid of 
them, he answered, ‘‘ The old bird gets 
on the barn at break of day and whistles so 
loud he wakes me up, and I cannot go to 
sleep again, because of him.’’ 

At this time, May 11, the family is still 
together, and find a welcome home behind 
the old barn.—Wisur F. Smitn, South 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 


Mortality Among Birds in June 


From the reports of a number of corre- 
spondents we quote the following observa- 
tions in regard to the mortality among 
young birds in June last, incident to the 
prolonged rains and unseasonable weather: 
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Mr. William R. Lord writes from Rock- 
land, Massachusetts: “I wonder if any one 
has reported to you the fact that the extra- 
ordinary prolonged cold weather in June 
resulted in the death of all, so far as we 
can learn, of the young of the Martins 
and Barn Swallows in the region of Ply- 
mouth county, Massachusetts? and, what 
is more to be regretted, the death of 
many of the adult Martins, due to starva- 
tion. The latter have been taken from 
their boxes and picked up in the fields 
about my own town, Rockland, and about 
Hanover. 

"The cold weather seems not only to have 
numbed the insects so they could not fly, 
but, at last, to have killed them outright. 
Farmers report no grasshoppers or crickets in 
their mown fields and speak of it as a 
strange experience. If these insects have been 
killed, the smaller and more aerial species 
must have suffered more severely. One man 
reports twenty-one dead Martins, young 
and old, and a number report the same 
facts as of Martins and speak of the dead 
young of the Barn Swallows, giving definite 
numbers of the latter. 


“In general, it has been a hard year on 


birds. Dry weather preceded the cold, and 
later many nests containing young were 
blown down and some young were chilled, 
fell and perished. I wonder if this experi- 
ence is a wide one? If so, it will be felt 
next year. 

I should say also that the Barn Swal- 
lows, Martins and Chimney Swifts disap- 
peared from their haunts about here about 
the time the dead were found.” 

Mr. Henry Hales writes from Ridgewood, 
New Jersey, under date of June 20: “My 
old barn has been the breeding-place for a 
lot of Barn Swallows every year since I 
have lived here and long before. Every 
summer quite a colony come to it and to 
another barn across the bay. Seeing this 
year only a solitary pair, it was supposed the 
birds’ absence was due to Cats, Squirrels 
or House Sparrows ; but, to my astonishment, 
I find the same conditions all through the 
country about here. I sometimes travel 
twenty miles a day and see only two or 
three birds.” 


Notes from Field and Study 


Mrs. William C. Horton, of Brattieboro, 
Vermont, writes: “The attractive colony of 
Purple Martins, occupying the bird-house 
belonging to* William C. Horton, of Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont, met with fatal disaster 
during the long rain in June. The colony 
of about thirty birds came to the house as 
usual in April. It was known from ap- 
pearances in June that the birds were incu- 
bating and brooding. June 23 Mr. Horton 
observed that there were no Martins flying 
about, and climbing to the bird-house to 
ascertain the cause, found the dead bodies 
of thirty little birds, twelve unhatched eggs 
and one pair of adult birds dead on the 
same nest, covering four decomposing little 
ones. The nests, usually so warm and dry, 
were completely water-soaked. 

* About ten days after the house had been 
cleansed one pair of birds returned and flew 
many times about the house, almost daring 
to enter, and yet apparently fearful to do so, 
at the same time uttering cries. Presently 
one alighted momentarily on one of the 
spires and said something to his mate, when 
both flew away. Occasionally, since that 
time, one or two pairs have returned to fly 
about, but not to enter the house. 

“This bird-house has been the home of 
the Martins every summer for twenty-five 
years, and this is the first disaster that has 
befallen the colony. 

“On the same grounds a Black and 
White Warbler brought her young from the 
grove where she had nested. When first 
observed, the little ones could fly quite well, 
but as the day advanced, and the rain and 
chill increased, the little ones grew weaker. 
One curled itself up exhausted and was 
taken into the house for the night, but in 
the morning it was dead, and ail the voices 
of the other little ones left outside were 
silent. The parent Warblers are evidently 
building another nest, as they are carrying 
nesting materials among the shrubbery. 

“The Song and Chipping Sparrows, 
Wood Thrush, Robin, Downy Wood- 
pecker, Catbird, Wood Pewee and a family 
of Tree Swallows in a box under the roof of 
our house were all successful in bringing 
their families out safely, and we are visited 
hourly by many of these friends.” 
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Mr. J. Warren Jacobs, of Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania, reports as follows concerning 
his Martin colonies, in which, through Mr. 
Jacobs’ studies,* so many bird-lovers have 
become interested : 

‘*Only one brood of Martins in my 
colonies escaped death as a result of a three- 
day’s cold wet spell ending June 15. Ten 
broods in house No. 2 and eleven or twelve 
in house No. 3 succumbed. On this date 
all nests in house No. 4 contained eggs. 

“From house No. 2 I took forty young 
and one old dead bird. Under this old 
bird were five young, four of which were 
still alive, but cold and almost stiff. I put 
these in a cloth and warmed them and they 
were soon able to move about and make a 
noise. We fed them flies, a few butterflies 
and a small number of angleworms (the 
latter for convenience, as butterflies were 
scarce). The first night the weakest one 
died, one died during the day and on the 
second night the last two died. 

* This made a total of forty-five young and 
one old bird from box No. 2. In No. 3 I 
found thirty-nine young and two old birds 
dead. From a room in this box came the 


faint squeak of young which survived. This 
is all that lived over this unfortunate period. 

“ The number of nests containing eggs on 
June 15 was close to forty. All of these 
eggs, except two sets, were hatche/, and 


these two sets were deserted, probably 
because of death of old birds during the 
bad weather. 

“July 18 to 25 the young were coming 
out daily. Then there was a lull until 
after August 10, when the outcoming young 
were again numerous. I should hav® 
previously- mentioned that the birds which 
lost their young rebuilt immediately, and 
from their nests came the young mentioned 
here. I think all these unfortunate parents 
laid eggs and reared broods, as on August 
10, there were twelve broods in house No. 
3. This is the house which had contained 
eleven or twelve nests full of dead young. 

“In my booklet on the Martin Colony— 
page 20— you will note a statement that a 
cold, wet spell beginning on June 27 and 


**The Story of a Martin Colony’ by J. Warren 
Jacobs. 
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continuing a week was the cause of the 
death of one hundred and fifty young and 
several old birds. Did the old birds know 
that it would be too late to rebuild and rear 
broods? None of them attempted this. 
Yet this year’s misfortune did not deter 
them from hatching second broods, although 
only nineteen days earlier than last year’s 
mishap. 

“At the bird-house of John Reese, two 
miles west of town, forty-five dead young 
were found, and he told me this morning 
that he had plenty of birds just coming out. 
Joseph Patton, who bought a Martin house 
of me in 1902, took fifteen dead birds out of 
his box on June 15, and found seven others 
still living. Amos Allison, three miles 
east of here, had a colony in an old box 
near his old residence, which he wished to 
divide by inducing some of the birds to 
come to an elegant box of forty rooms he 
erected near his new residence, some hun- 
dreds of yards from the old. None of the 
birds built in the new box until after the 
rain, when the whole colony moved to his 
new box, built nests and raised young. 

“All other boxes in use in this town, 
which I have been able to see lately, still 
contain young birds all apparently about 
the same age as those at my own houses. 
All of which goes to show that where the 
old birds escaped death, pretty generally, 
second broods were hatched.” 

Under date of September 9, Mr. Jacobs 
adds: “Since sending my observations on 
the Martins I have taken the final notes for 
the fall, and present them herewith: 

“ August 27.—Have watched the birds 
come in evenings and go out mornings, as 
usual, until August 24, when I was called 
away to Pittsburg, returning to-night. 
The birds came home, but my father did not 
know in what numbers. 

* August 28.—The morning birds were 
away by daylight, unnoticed. In the even- 
ing about fifty birds came, but only a few 
entered the houses for the night. 

“ August 29.—In the morning, one old 
male was noted about 9 o’clock soaring over 
the town. 

‘** This was the last seen of the birds here 
this fall.” 
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Economic Value of Game Birds 


A despatch from Cheyenne, Wyo.., to the 
New York “ Herald” says: 

“The devastation of the ranges along the 
Big Laramie and North Platte rivers by vast 
swarms of grasshoppers can be traced di- 
rectly to the killing of the Sage Chickens in 
those districts. 

“The Chickens have been practically ex- 
terminated, and their disappearance was fol- 
lowed promptly by the appearance of the 
grasshoppers. 

“ The insects have done incalculable dam- 
age during the last three years, and the 
ranchmen, realizing the cause of the inva- 
sion, are considering plans for propagating 
Sage Chickens and reéstablishing them on 
the range. 

“The next Legislature will be asked to 
pass a law protecting Chickens at all times. 
Their increase is to be encouraged in every 
way. Other parts of the state where 
Chickens are becoming scarce are begin- 
ning to learn the same lesson. 

Everywhere Chickens are scarcer this year 
than ever before, and grasshoppers are more 
plentiful. Sage Chickens consume enor- 
mous quantities of insects, and there is little 
doubt that within a year they will be 
protected.” 


Red Crossbills in New Jersey, in July 


In the northern part of Somerset county, 
N. J., where I was spending my vacation 
this summer, I had the pleasure of finding 
a flock of six Crossbills. They were first 
observed on July 19, around some cedar 
trees which flanked both sides of a roadway. 
They were very tame, and I was able to sit 
down within six feet of them and watch 
them. Two were males, showing quite a 
quantity of red in their plumage. When 
startled they would fly a short distance away, 
uttering twittering notes as they flew. 

About an hour after I first saw them, I 
went to look for them again and found them 
in exactly the same trees. Early the next 
morning they were in the same neighbor- 
hood, but during the day they disappeared 
and were not seen again.—Georce E. Hix, 
New York, N. Y. 


Book ews and Reviews 


CATALOGUE OF CANADIAN Birps, Part II. 
Birps oF Prey, Wooppeckers, FLy- 
CATCHERS, Crows, JAYS AND BLACK- 
BIRDS. By Joun Macoun, Naturalist to 
the Geological Survey of Canada. Otta- 
wa, 1903. 8vo. pages i-iv-+219-413. 

It is with much pleasure thac we receive the 
second part of this useful catalogue of birds, 
the first part of which, issued in 1900, was 
reviewed in Birp-Lore for August of that 
year. 

The method adopted in the preceding 
volume is here continued and includes a 
full treatment, with authorities for every 
statement, of the distribution of each 
species, notes on its breeding habits and a 
list of the specimens representing it in the 
museum of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

The work contains not only reference to 
previously published material, but much 
new information obtained by Mr. Macoun 
and his assistants on the survey, and thus 
becomes an authoritative as it is an invalu- 
able manual of Canadian ornithology. 

We observe with satisfaction a note by 
Dr. Robert Bell, director of the survey, to 
the effect that the third and concluding part 
of this important work will appear this 
autumn.—F. M. C. 


CassiniA. Proceedings of the Delaware 
Valley Ornithological Club for 1902. 

This, the sixth report of the proceedings 
of the D. V. O. C., and the second issued 
under the title ‘ Cassinia,’ contains a bio- 
graphical sketch of Edward Harris, by 
George Spencer Morris, with a full-page 
portrait of this friend of Audubon’s; 
‘Henslow’s Bunting in New Jersey,’ by 
Samuel N. Rhoads; ‘The Unusual Flight 
of White Herons in 1902,’ by William B. 
Evans; ‘ Notes on the Germantown Grackle 
Roost,’ by Arthur Cope Emlen; ‘The 
Heart of the New Jersey Pine Barrens,’ by 
Herbert L. Coggins; ‘ Report on the Spring 
Migration of 1902,’ by Witmer Stone; 
‘ Birds that Struck the City Hall Tower in 
1902’; ‘ Abstract of the Proceedings of the 
D.V.0O.C. for 1902’ ; ‘ Bird Club Notes’ ; 
‘ List of Officers and Members.’ 


Our FeaTHereD Game, A’ HANDBOOK OF 
THE NorTH AMERICAN GAME - Birps. 
By Dwicut W. Huntincton. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York, 1903. 12mo. 
xii+396 pages, 8 full-page colored plates, 
29 full-page half-tones. 

This book is written largely from the 
standpoint of the sportsman who knows his 
birds chiefly during the shooting season, 
and as such it appeals most strongly to 
sportsmen. ‘The author, however, appears 
to be well versed in the literature of his 
subject, and numerous references to the 
works of others add to the value of his book. 

With the exception of several species 
which have been greatly in demand for 
millinery purposes, game-birds have, for 
obvious reasons, decreased more than any 
other American birds. Mr. Huntington 
pays especial attention to this phase of his 
subject, and presents many records of 
‘bags’ of game made in the days of the 
muzzle-load, with illuminating comments 
on the comparative scarcity of game-birds 
to-day. 

The book is illustrated by eight colored 
plates from paintings by the author of 
‘ Characteristic Hunting Scenes’ and by 
numerous photographs of mounted birds.— 
F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—Among the articles of gen- 
eral interest in the July ‘Auk’ we find 
‘ Notes on the Ornithological Observations 
of Peter Kalm,’ by Spencer Trotter, who 
pleasantly: summarizes the botanist’s brief 
remarks upon the birds seen during his 
travels in America, about 1750. A. 
Clark writes on the habits of Venezuelan 
birds, and Witmer Stone takes up ‘ * * * 
Winter Crow Life in the Delaware Valley.’ 
The general reader will also find two 
annotated lists, one on the birds of Madison 
county, New York, by William R. Maxon, 
and one on those of interior British Colum- 
bia, by Allan Brooks, the latter writer illus- 
trating his paper with a colored plate of 
young Ducklings. The specialist will en- 
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joy a couple of technical papers, one by 
Witmer Stone on ‘The Generic Names of 
the North American Owls’ and one by 
L. M. Loomis on ‘ Recognition of Geo- 
graphical Variation in Nomenclature.’ 

Among notes, we find one by J. H. Clark 
on ‘A Much-Mated House Sparrow,’ which 
deals a sad blow to the general belief in the 
devotion of mated birds. It is to be hoped 
it is only another instance of the English 
Sparrow’s general depravity as he becomes 
more civilized. 

A new ‘new edition’ of ‘ Nuttall’ is re- 
viewed. The collection of annotated ex- 
cerpts that modern publishers offer would 
scarcely be recognized by Nuttall as his 
handiwork, and the modernizing is to be 
deprecated. A twelfth supplement to the 
harried Check -List occupies the final pages. 
In justice to myself as a member of the ap- 
proving committee, I may be permitted to 
say that I do not believe in many of the ac- 
cepted changes, especially the multiplication 
of genera. Similarities rather than differ- 


ences should be the basis for genera, other- 
wise the systematist will soon have each 
species in a genus by itself.—J. D., Jr. 


Tue Conpor.—The July number of ‘ The 
Condor’ contains a report of the ‘Joint 
Meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union and the Cooper Ornithological Club 
of California,’ with three of the papers 
which were presented on that occasion, 
namely: ‘Call Notes of the Bush-Tit,’ by 
Grinnell; ‘ Notes on the Bird Conditions of 
the Fresno District.’ by Miller, and the 
‘Cassin Auklet |Ptychoramphus aleuticus,’ 
on Santa Barbara Island, by Robertson. 
Readers will find in these articles an epit- 
ome of the meeting, but the pleasure of 
Seeing the many beautiful lantern slides, 
and of personal contact with the forty or 
fifty members present on that enjoyable 
occasion, can only be reproduced in the 
memories of those who were fortunate 
enough to attend the tenth anniversary meet- 
ing of the Cooper Club. 

Among the other articles in this number 
may be mentioned Bailey’s notes on ‘ The 
White-necked Raven’ in western Texas, 
Cary’s ‘Morning with the Birds of Juan 
Vinas, Costa Rica,’ and Bohlman’s ‘ Nest- 
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ing Habits of the Shufeldt Junco,’ near 
Portland, Oregon,—each illustrated with 
one or two half-tones. Mailliard contrib- 
utes some ‘Notes from Santa Barbara, 
California,’ in which he calls attention to 
the early molting of birds in that locality; 
Stephens concludes his ‘Bird Notes from 
Eastern California and Western Arizona,’ 
and Fowler adds some ‘Stray Notes from 
Southern Arizona,’ on the Elf Owl, Ari- 
zona Woodpecker, Rivoli and White-eared 
Hummingbirds. 

Two of the illustrations deserve special 
mention: The frontispiece, which is a repro- 
duction of one of Bohlman’s superb photo- 
graphs, showing the nest of the Shufeldt 
Junco in situ; and the portrait of Dr. Ed- 
gar A. Mearns, which forms the third in- 
stalment in the series of portraits of eastern 
ornithologists.—T. S. P. 

Tue Witson BuLtetin.—No. 43 of ‘The 
Wilson Bulletin’ contains the following 
articles: ‘ All Day with the Birds,’ and 
‘ Brewster Warbler in Ohio,’ by Lynds 
Jones; ‘ Birds of DeKalb County, Georgia,’ 
by R. W. Smith; ‘ Some Birds of Florida,’ 


_ by J. M. Keck, and ‘The Nest of the 


Orchard Oriole,’ by R. W. Shufeldt. The 
general notes include observations on ‘ Un- 
usual Birds at Oberlin, Ohio,’ by Lynds 
Jones;. ‘ Notes from Dutchess County, New 
York,’ by M. S. Crosby, and ‘ Mountain 
Bluebirds Increasing in Boulder, Colorado,’ 
by Julius Henderson. 

On a certain day in May each year since 
1898, Lynds Jones has made an effort to 
secure the highest daily record of species 
for the season, and in ‘ All Day with the 
Birds’ he has given several interesting 
tables, so arrang:d as to show on how 
many occasions the species were observed. 
Seventy-four species out of a possible one 
hundred and thirteen were seen on each year. 
Weare always glad to see local lists, as they 
give an insight into the avifauna of definite 
regions and assist materially in the work in 
geographic distribution. In his observations 
on four male Brewster Warblers, Lynds 
Jones found that the songs had considerable 
range and varied from the almost typical 
notes of the Blue-winged Warbler to those 
of the Golden - winged Warbler. This 


song variation apparently did not bear any 
relation to the color- phase of the individuals. 
—A. K. F. 


Tue Osprey.—We have been reliably 
informed that the editor of ‘ The Osprey’ 
is perfectly willing to furnish financial sup- 
port for resuming publication, providing he 
can find some one among the younger orni- 
thologists who has time and ability to take 
complete charge of the management, and 
who will attend to the various details, the 
proper accomplishment of which are most 
essential to the production of a progressive 
and up-to-date magazine. We sincerely 
hope that Dr. Gill will be successful in 
securing an able assistant, so that ‘ The Os- 
prey’ may become a regular visitor once 
more.—A. K. F. 


Book News 


WE HAVE received mo news concerning 
the proposed publication this fall of the re- 
vised edition of Dr. Coues’ ‘ Key to North 
American Birds.’ It is to be hoped that 
those in charge of the passage of this work 
through the press will see that the many 
changes in the nomenclature of North 
American birds which have been made since 
the manuscript was completed, some four 
years ago, will be incorporated in its pages. 


‘Tue ATLANTIC SLOPE NATURALIST’ is 
a recently-established 16-page bimonthly, 
edited and published by W. E. Rotzell, 
M D., at Narbeth, Pa. The third num- 
ber (July and August, 1903) contains sev- 
eral articles on birds of more than usual 
interest, including a record by Ernest H. 
Short of the breeding of the Connecticut 
Warbler in Monroe county, New York; 
and another, by Mark L. C. Wilde, of the 
breeding of the Pileated Woodpecker in 
Cape May county, New Jersey, in 1893. 

In ‘Science’ for August 14, 1903, Mr. 
Charles C. Adams, Curator of the Museum 
of the University of Michigan, announces 
the discovery by N. A. Wood, in Oscoda 
county, Michigan, of the first known nest 
of Kirtland’s Warbler. Mr. Wood found 
two nests, and evidently reached the south- 
ern limit of this rare Warbler’s breeding 
range. We are promised a full report of 
this important piece of field-work later. 
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‘Our ANIMAL FRienps’ enters its thirty - 
first volume with the issue of its September 
number, which appears in a new and greatly 
improved form. 


EpucaTionaAL Leariet, No. 5, of the 
National Committee of Audubon Societies 
is by William Dutcher, and treats of the 
economic status of the Flicker. Copies of 
this leaflet may be obtained at cost from the 
author, at 525 Manhattan Avenue, New 
York City. 


‘Tue Zoological Quarterly Bulletin of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, 
Vol. I, No. 2, contains ‘An Analytic Key 
for the Determination of the Families of 
Pennsylvanian Birds’ and the first part of a 
‘General Discussion of Our Native Birds 
by Orders and Families,’ by H. A. Surface. 
Copies of this Bulletin may be had by 
applying to the author, at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Tue Forest, Fish and Game Commission 
of the state of New York has issued, in ad- 
vance of its appearance in the annual report 
of the commission, a pamphlet of some sixty 
quarto pages, entitled ‘ The Economic Value 
of Birds to the State.’ The text was com- 
piled by Frank M. Chapman; the illustra- 
tions, twelve in number, are by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes, and are doubtless the most 
beautiful colored plates of birds which have 
been published in this country. 


‘Tue Orrawa NArTurA.ist’ for July, 
1903, contains the third paper in a valuable 
series on the ‘ Nesting of some Canadian 
Warblers,’ by William F. Kells. 


‘Tue Emu,’ official organ of the Aus- 
tralasian Ornithologists’ Union, continues 
to grow in size and in excellence; an indica- 
tion, no doubt, of increasing interest in 
ornithology in the antipodes. The July, 
1903, issue, the first number of the third 
volume, contains 80 pages of text and sev- 
eral excellent half-tones, one of which, of 
a colony of Sooty Terns, we believe shows 
more birds than we have ever seen before 
in one photograph. 

‘The Emu’ is edited by A. J. Campbell 
and H. Kendall, of Melbourne, and is 
published at four shillings per copy. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


Few families of birds exhibit more widely 
varying habits than do the Cuckoos. Some 
species are strictly arboreal, others almost as 
markedly terrestrial; some are nearly silent, 
others surprisingly vociferous; some are 


extremely sedentary, others make prolonged 
In their marital relationships 
and nesting habits equally great diversity is 
displayed, —Cuckoos being communistic 
polyandrous, monogamous, and, possibly 
polygamous. The European Cuckoo builds 
no nest, but is parasitic, and is evidently 


migrations. 


wholly lacking in parental instincts. The 
Anis have a common nest in which half-a- 
dozen or more females may deposit their 
eggs and share the duties of incubation and 
maternity. And now, to add to this list of 
incongruities, Mr. Gerald H. Thayer tells 
us, in this issue of Birp-Lore, that 
Cuckoos are noctural as well as diurnal, 
that our supposed recluse, the Black-bill, 
is, at night, a gay cavorter in the heavens’ 

Fortunately, Mr. Thayer’s observations 
relate to a common, widely distributed 
species, and, in due season, bird students 
in many parts of the country will have an 
opportunity to confirm them. 


‘Country Lire,’ for September, pub- 
lishes some exceedingly interesting photo- 
graphs of Baybirds (Knots, Turnstones, 


etc.), by Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore. 
Using the decoys and methods of the gun- 
ner, Mr. Dugmore entered his blind armed 
with a camera instead of a gun, and as a 
result secured a series of pictures which 
thousands may enjoy, instead of a ‘bunch’ 
of birds of doubtful use to any one. 

The author of the text accompanying Mr. 
Dugmore’s illustrations appears to have 
had considerable experience in killing birds. 
which he knows very little about. It 
would be instructive to learn on just what- 
evidence he bases his statement that ‘‘ mi- 
grating snipe’’ raise ‘‘ their young in the 
neighborhood of the antarctic circle’’ andt 
then ‘‘come north to spend the summer ’’! 


Tue twenty-first annual Congress of the- 
American Ornithologists’ Union will be- 
held at the Academy of Sciences in Phila- 
delphia, November 17-19, 1903. All bird: 
students, whether or not they be members. 
of the Union, are welcomed to these annual, 
meetings; but we may repeat the opinion, 
expressed here some years ago, that it is the- 
duty of every one interested in the study of* 
birds to identify himself with the American. 
Ornithologists’ Union. Directly or indi- 
rectly, personally or officially, we are all 
indebted to the Union or its members for- 
assistance in our studies, and the support 
incident to membership is the smallest re- 
turn we can be called upon to make. Any 
earnest student of birds is eligible for elec- 
tion as an associate member of the Union.. 
The annual dues are three dollars, in re- 
turn for which one receives ‘The Auk,’ 
the official organ of the Union. Write to. 
your member of Birp-Lore’s Advisory 
Council and ask him to propose your name, 
at the November meeting, for associate- 
membership. 


Tuus far the agreement between the Au- 
bubon Societies and the Millinery Mer- 
chants’ Protective Association appears to be- 
working satisfactorily. The members of- 
the association exhibit a commendable de- 
sire to conform strictly to the terms of the 
agreement, and when the status of certain. 
feathers is in doubt submit them to some- 
one competent to render an opinion as to. 
their eligibility in the trade... 
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“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird’s song.”’ 


Edited by Mrs. MABEL OsGouv WRIGHT (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
Connecticut), Fairfield, Conn., to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this department 
should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


DIRECTORY OF STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
With names and addresses of their Secretaries 


ES SS EB ESPN RAAD ORS I WIEST TERT RR pat ORE Mrs. GeorGE S. Gay, Redlands. 
SA GIST cals sec nawice sc euis chinks ca00S) Sado conte tavdsaseboies Mrs. MarTHA A. SHUTE, Denver. 
I nin cnt tien kn $tdn4 on 0tesesscneeks Aimeaaaaio Mrs. WILLIAM Brown GLover, Fairfield. 
BD kn ccnsccccvsconcessedscsccnccecsacbides .Mrs. Ws. S. HILLEs, Delamore Place, Wilmington.. 
District of Columbia ................2000-: Mrs. JOHN DEWHURST PATTEN, 2212 R street, Washington. 
I docach ces tndccle be scecebatclecdtcisckasnceebonnebeeteeaskeuns ....Mrs. I. VANDERPOOL, Maitland.. 
oda tick ane da: «pine uiikwotes daeabiibeaaiilaeiaad Proressor H. N. STARNES, of Experiment. 
i ndieddce ceckdet vihindsibbt 444s tecdeatwiimuein Miss Mary DRUMMOND, 208 West street, Wheaton. 
0 0dds Civ akdebJecdvcetn sua nsec susues be'gh) 6nenseubtedcbtncedsess W. W. Wooten, Indianapolis. 
BE Bbbhissn whiddge sds bnrucacecgos iningessucrsabtbedeesisnahes cuties eeieneeis Mrs L. E. Fecrt, Keokuk. 
EE ccccss.  wconsedoncditsintiansmnadecdaceadeceeneher ane asasenesbesnedeveesses 

PY Waguns6oo0 cadévecdedb®aed deddaducseseetaken Miss ANITA PRiNG, 1449 Arabella St, New Orleans. 
IN bik aiinn dt tlh 0 nsnd pede ns abe,» Gibbins abt enee aa pkekthansaaaeanip ee Mrs. C. B. TUTTLE, Fairfield. 
NE ein cas dns csibbnaeinseneu Miss ANNE WESTON WHITNEY, 715 St. Paul street, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts.......... Miss Harriet E. RICHARDS, care Boston Society of Natural History. Boston. 
SID io sinne cicnd <cadecddsndchastevess¥e Miss SARAH L. PUTNAM, 229 8th ave., S. E., Minneapolis 
GRE SI aeeess alee PME Fe AuGust REESE, 2516 North Fourteenth street, St. Louis. 
INE, ico. ciedéberepeh tae apaussaliuse nae tebedmedes Miss Joy HiGGIns, 544 South 3oth street, Omaha. 
PIN cai Sci davcvcesscvsesbicea dis pawl $dekeges dese Mrs F. W. BATCHELDER, Manchestes .. 
CR DOMIN .. 5 cencccsns cee) sonsceencnes Miss JULIA SCRIBNER, 510 E. Front street, Plainfield, N. J. 
sti stissanedoueds Miss Emma H. Locxwoop, 243 West Seventy-fifth street, New York City. 
bende adevwegsichdaseede., darken eeahne tiiaekabhenehh ted T. GILBERT PEARSON, Greensboro... 

bbedi cdma setavace’ Mrs. D. Z. MCCLELLAND, 820 West Ninth street, Cincinnati. 
(va6ssasbeensges sbanendhiaiianbadeseiawse aimee aide Mrs. ADELIA Hotcoms, Enid.. 


Dehdibeke : “4 » silliala hatin onmeoan ans dade Miss GERTRUDE METCALFE, 634 Williams ave., Portland 
Pennsylvania Mrs Epwarp Rosins, 114 South Twenty-first street, Philadelphia. 


Rhode Islend ............ néts'ssktddbestenon eae MarTua R. CLARKE, 89 Brown street, Providence .. 
ings sossdacnragsiaseassdnapetienscabanmeal Miss S. A. Smytu, Legare street, Charleston. 
I FUSSE E30. chnedeveddsacd col aedacssnesacaboedesscudahasedstunnteaeares Mrs. C. C. Conner. Ripley. 
NN isicss2 co cddiens 46h vnnabasc sees) Saebaaasaseeen Mrs. FLETCHER K. Barrows, Brattleboro. 
SNe citdciaw hccvasaes adc0csinecseshos t5adnamly ceebateedbesabteseenian Mrs. J. C. PLANT, Glencarlyn.. 
WII vincdc.cste Keds sovevedcdovesscccsis Mrs. RkuBsEN G. THWAITKS, 260 Langdon street, Madison. 
is din aida oh. ce ccd on cess vapcdnvsdesctectcdcde contenecesibesecdosbus Mrs. N. R. Davis, Cheyenne. 


THE AUTUMN OUTLOOK the shops or advertised pictorially we re- 


With the echoing of guns from moor and member that in May last the Milliners’ Pro- 
marsh the shooting season opens, the au __ tective Association of New York and the- 
tumnal bird migration setsin, andthe various State Audubon Society entered into a three 
bird protective societies shake off the summer years’ compact for the regulation of the 
lethargy. For in summer, though the birds _ trade in bird plumage. 
are with us and we may go-freely to their What is the result, and how many other 
haunts, the separateness of individuals causes State Societies have followed suit and shown 
almost a total suspension of organized work. that they are possessed by a spirit of fairness 

With autumn comes the demand for new and the willingness to meet reasonable com- 
clothing, hats in particular, for the way of promise part way? 
the world has been to go hatless in summer, As to the direct effect of the agreement 
with the result that many human beaks are upon artistic millinery, it is too early yet to 
as highly colored as‘those of Sea Coots, predict. The stiff quill remains upon the-. 
and as we look at the headgear shown in outing and rainy-day hat even as the Os-~ 
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trich plume rightfully clings to the better- 
most headgear. The quill is a difficult 
ornament to replace, and women should be 
grateful to the Milliners’ Association if they 
can produce it in a legitimate manner from 
he wings of food birds, and thus keep our 
consciences and wet-weather appearance in 
good accord. 

On the other hand, the response of the 
State Audubon Societies has been no uncer- 
tain note; and even though the numerical 
majority has not yet signed, the most impor- 
tant societies that carry the balance of power 
have at once come to the front and a chain 
has been formed down the east coast and 
well across the continent to Colorado; for to 
the date of writing the list includes Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia 
and Wisconsin. 

Another demand of autumn is a renewal 
of financial interest in the doings of the 
National Committee of Audubon Societies, 
not only that the issue of its series of Edu- 
cational! Leaflets may be uninterrupted, but 
that it may distribute these widely and 
freely instead of being forced to charge 
even the cost of production. 

Leaflet No. 5, ‘The Flicker,’ the latest to 
appear, is an example of the great impor- 
tance of this work; for this Woodpecker of 
many names has, together with the Meadow- 
Lark, so long been considered a game-bird, 
that this tribute to its economic value should 
be scattered broadcast at this its flocking sea- 
son, when its well-fed, pigeon-like frame 
outlined on a tree trunk or taking ants from 
a bank offers fatal temptation of an easy 
mark to the lesser owners of guns who 
imagine themselves sportsmen.—M. O. W. 


Reports of Societies 


ILLINOIS AUDUBON SOCIETY 


This report, while appearing so late in 
the year, should be dated March 28, as the 
facts covered by it embrace only the year 
previous to that date. Our ‘facts’ are, as 
asual, both encouraging and discouraging. 
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The most obvious ones, the statistics, show 
an increase in membership of 43 adults and 
3,462 juniors; a very poor showing for the 
seniors, but a good one for the children. 
The total number joinjng since our organi- 
zation, April 1, 1897, being about 14,461. 
There have been two general meetings held, 
with addresses and stereopticon views, and 
seven directors’ meetings, besides numbers 
of meetings of a local nature, in which the 
officers of the society have had more or less 
of an active interest. 

We have distributed 6,843 leaflets during 
the year, 1,500 of which went to milliners 
in the state, 2,000 to the state superintendent 
of schools for distribution, and about 2,500 
were purchased for the use of farmers’ 
institutes. 

Our traveling libraries, two in number, 
while reported as ‘ready for duty’ last 
year, have practically done no active service 
until recently. This year they promise to 
do good work. 

One of our plans, an illustrated lecture, 
has passed from the region of hope to that 
of reality — fifty-six slides were procured, 
and a charming lecture to accompany them 
was written by Mr. Edward B. Clark, 
author of ‘ Birds of Lakeside and Prairie.’ 
This lecture has already done yeoman’s 
service, the only drawback to its usefulness 
being its inability to be in two places at 
once, and the lack of a lantern to send 
with it. 

Our local branches have done better than 
ever before, and we hear from a number of 
points of the excellent work done in the 
schools, of addresses on bird protection be- 
fore women’s clubs, farmers’ institutes, etc. 
The secretary has received letters from 48 
of the 2,700 towns of the state—very few— 
but, at least, a ‘ little leaven.’ 

The sending of 1,000 notices of the state 
law to milliners in the state, and the faith- 
ful work of our president, have brought ex- 
cellent results, many of the largest wholesale 
milliners agreeing not to handle the unlaw- 
ful feathers hereafter. 

The society mourns the death of one of 
its vice-presidents, Prof. S. A. Forbes, who 
was a true friend of the birds and of the 
society. 
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While the foregoing items date back to 
the end of March, one must be added which, 
at that date was still in the realm of hope. 
Since that date it has become a working 
fact, and we are rejoicing that the observ- 
ance of Bird Day has at last become a law 
of Illinois. Our state superintendent of 
schools, Mr. Alfred Byliss, has been greatly 
in sympathy with the efforts of the Audubon 
Society in this direction, and stands ready 
to aid as far as possible in the work of bird 
study and protection inthe schools. As the 
work of the National Committee draws the 
various state societies into closer union, and 
they know more and more of each other’s 
work, there is little to report that is not 
already a twice-told tale; and yet, each 
society has its own special interests, its own 
special wants. One of our ‘ special ’ wants 
is one each society will also claim as its 
special want—more money! We need it 
for a lantern; for another lecture; to buy 
charts and leaflets; to hold meetings; to 
buy books to help our children and teachers ; 
to educate, educate, educate, until every 
man, woman and child in our state realizes 
that while the dead wing may have a certain 
beauty, it is as nothing compared to the 
‘joyful wing cleaving the sky,’ and that 
while the bird may be of use as food, that 
use is as nothing compared to its usefulness 
when it is allowed to do the eating! We 
hope and believe that the outlook for the birds 
in Illinois grows brighter every year, and 
feel that they have the right to chant a brave 
little ‘ sursum corda’ for their native song.— 
Mary Drummonp, Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA 


Miss Josephine Clifford M’Crackin, 
president of Women’s Forest- and Song- 
Bird Protective Association, of Santa Cruz 
county, California, which was organized 
in December, 1900, writes of a project to 
organize bird-protective associations in 
different counties, with one state president to 
whom all are to report. 

This is an excellent arrangement for a 
state of the area of California, where ‘ local 
secretaries’ would find themselves far apart, 
though the underlying idea is the same. 
It is time that California stirred herself in 
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bird-protective matters, for if the Redlands 
society has done any active work it has very 
effectually concealed it, at least from the 
Audubon Department of Birp-Lore. 


Bird Protection Abroad.—IIl. 
New Zealand 
By T. S. PALMER 


An interesting article on the birds of New 
Zealand, by Charles A. Keeler, in the 
August number of Birp-Lore, naturally 
suggests an inquiry as to the protection 
afforded native species in that distant part 
of the world. A glance at the map will 
show that New Zealand consists of two main 
islands, extending approximately from 35° 
to 47° S. Lat., with an area of 104,471 
square miles. Its corresponding position on 
our Pacific coast would be from Santa 
Barbara, California, to Gray’s Harbor, 
Washington ; its area isa little greater than 
that of Colorado and zbout equal to that of 
the combined areas of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. With 
the lofty mountains on the South Island, its 
topography and climatic conditions are as 
varied as those of any of our western states. 

Game protection has received considerable 
attention in the colony for more than thirty 
years, and has been fostered largely by the 
acclimatization societies, which were first 
organized in the sixties. During this time 
at least nine game-laws have been enacted. 
These comprise two principal and seven 
minor acts, as follows: ‘ The Protection of 
Animals Act, 1873,’ amended in 1875; 
and ‘ The Animals’ Protection Act, 1880,’ 
amended by the acts of 1881, 1884, 1886, 
1889, 1895 and 1900. These laws, like 
other institutions of New Zealand, differ 
radically from those of other countries. 
Thus, under the act of 1880 ‘ game’ is de- 
fined as imported animals and birds, while 
the specific term ‘native game’ is applied 
to indigenous species; licenses are given 
more attention than prohibitions against 
killing ; and the property in game ‘ turned 
at large’ by an acclimatization society may 
be vested in the chairman of the society for 
three years, instead of being vested in 
the state. 
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The animals and birds accorded protec- 
tion are mentioned by name in two sched- 
ules of ‘ game’ and ‘ native game.’ Game 
includes Pheasants, Partridges, Grouse, 
Ptarmigan, Quail, Snipe, Plover, Swans 
and imported Wild Ducks; native game 
comprises Quail. Pigeon, ‘ Tui’ or Parson 
Bird, Curlew, Dotterell, Pied and Black 
Stilt, Plover, Bittern, Geese and Wild 
Ducks. These somewhat meager lists can 
be extended or curtailed by declaration of the 
Governor, who, under an important amend- 
ment made in 1886, is authorized to prohibit 
the killing of any native bird absolutely or 
for such time as may be deemed necessary. 
Under the act of 1880 the open season for 
game was limited to three months, May, 
June and July (corresponding to an open 
season during November, December and 
January in the United States), while that 
for native game lasted four months, and was 
fixed by notification of the Governor. This 
arrangement was changed in 1900 by mak- 
ing one fixed season for both game and 
native game in May, June and July, except 
for the District of Otago, in the southern- 
most part of the South Island, where the 
season begins in April and closes on the 
last day of June. Poisoning, trapping, 
snaring, hunting at night, or using swivel 
guns in the capture of game are all pro- 
hibited under the original law. The sec- 
tions relating to birds kept in confinement 
are explicit but liberal, allowing birds to be 
domesticated or kept for propagation, and 
in such cases to be bought or sold at any 
time. Under permits from the. colonial 
secretary, eggs or birds may be taken for 
distribution to other parts of the colony. 
An important provision prohibits absolutely 
the introduction of certain species which are 
considered injurious, namely: Foxes, hawks, 
vultures, or other birds of prey and venomous 
reptiles. A violation of this section is 
punishable by the heaviest penalty men- 
tioned in the act, a fine not exceeding £100 
($500) or imprisonment for not more than 
six months. 

The enforcement of the law is provided 
for by heavy fines, appointment of rangers, 
and by official recognition of acclimatization 
societies. Fines range from £5 to £20 
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($25 to $100), and are graded according to 
the offense. Thus, the penalty for destroy- 
ing eggs or selling game in close season is 
not more than £5; for using a swivel gun, 
not more than £10; and for capturing or 
selling game without a license, not more 
than £20. The money obtained from fines 
is paid in part to rangers, in part to persons 
instrumental in securing convictions, and in 
part to registered acclimatization societies. 
One or more rangers (corresponding to our 
game wardens) may be appointed for each 
district by the Governor, and any acclima- 
tization society may become a registered 
society entitled to all the privileges apper- 
taining thereto, by depositing a copy of its 
rules in the office of the colonial secretary. 
It may be interesting to note that fish and 
game associations are rarely given such offi- 
cial recognition in the United States or 
Canada; the most notable exceptions being 
the Delaware Game Protective Association, 
the Audubon Society of North Carolina, 
and the Nova Scotia Game and Inland 
Fishery Protective Society. In these three 
cases these associations are the official repre - 
sentatives of the state in enforcing the 
game laws. 
(To be concluded.) 


Annual Conference of Audubon Societies 

The Annual Conference of Audubon 
Societies will be held in Philadelphia some 
time during the week beginning November 
16, 1903. Due notice of the place and ex- 
act time of the meeting will be sent to the 
secretaries of all the societies by the chair- 
man of the National Committee. 


Protection for the Night-hawk in the 
South 

The Night-hawk, or Bullbat, has been so 
long considered a legitimate target for shot- 
gun practice, in the south, that a report of 
prosecution for killing these birds at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, marks the beginning 
of a new epoch of bird protection in our 
southern states. Incidentally, we may add, 
it is evidence of the effective activity of the 
North Carolina Audubon Society under 
Professor Pearson’s leadership. 


BIRD BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


Eiveciatty suit How to Protect Them and How to 


able forusein ¢ Attract Them to Our Homes 
the school-room or 
as supplementary By D. LANGE 
work. Instructor in Nature-Study in Schools of St Paul, Minn. 
$ Author of “A Manual of Nature-Study,” etc. $1.00. 
“The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of bird-study 


and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.” —F. M. C., in 
Bird-Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD... a 


5 Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners ..... 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 
Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. Postage, 17 cts. 


‘An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’—The Nation. 


‘** By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.”’ 
—C. H. M., in Science. 


BIRDCRAFT .... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


Third Edition 


“ Attractive, 
A interest- 
ing and help- 
ful, and should 
be in the li- 
brary of every 
lover of birds.’’ 
—Science 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds ........ 


Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,” etc 


With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
Small 4to, $2.50 net. Postage, 19 cts. 
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¢ 
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; By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


A_NEW. CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


‘The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’’— ELLIOTT COUES 


NEW EDITION 


A Dictionary of Birds ‘35.0 


UNABRIDGED 


sy PROF. ALFRED NEWTON 6ssistea by HANS F. GADow, Ph.D. 


RICHARD LYDEKKER PROF. CHARLES S. ROY AND 
Author (with Sir W. H. FLOWER) of “An Intro- ROBERT W. SHUFELDT 
duction to the Study of Mammals,” etc. Author of “The Myology of the Raven,” etc. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo. PRICE, $5 


Far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . The best ‘all- 
round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all 
readers ; the one which conveys the most information per thousand ems, the one 
which is freest from misstatements of any sort.—From a long review in The Auk. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


BI R D S By A. H. Evans, M.A. 
eee Clare College, Cambridge 
=== CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 
S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully Iustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 8vo. University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy $3.50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group is a brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings ato 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value. 


See also UPLAND GAME BIRDS in The American 
Sportsman’s Library described on another page 


BOOKS ABOUT OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 


By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE 


Sun- Dials and Roses of Yes- | Old Time Gardens 


terday A Book of the Sweet o’ the Year 
Garden Delights which are Here Displayed 1 h the onl of “Wane 
in Very Trath and are Moreover Regarded Hy ae Days %, or Life in Co. 
as Emblems lonial Days,” “‘Stage-Coach and Tavern 
Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50, net; postage, 20 cts. Days,” etc. Illustrated from many beauti- 
Also a limited edition of 100 copies on ful photographs collected by the author. 
large paper, etc., $20, net. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50 met. Postage, 20 cts. 


R’S WIFE 


Recorded by the Gardener 


With eight photogravure illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“ Preéminently restful and refreshing, so real and direct is it, so flooded with sunshine.” — The Outlook 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


Mrs. MABELOsSGOOD WRIGHT’S Stories 


‘Only positive genius could weave such subtle webs of fancy, 
poetical and practical in warp and woof .'’—CHAUTAUQUAN. 


‘' Fragrant books that unfailing y quicken one's sense of the 
joy and fineness of beautiful living . . . friendly, savory, 
wholesome and genuine.’'—BOSTON HERALD 


DOGTOWN: Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the 


Waddles Family illustrated from photographs by the author. :amo. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. Postage, 16 cents 


An entirely new and complete story by itself, but introducing characters already 
known to the readers of ‘‘Tommy-Anne”’ and ‘‘Wabeno.”’ It is especially a 
book for dog lovers, illustrated from photographs of actual dogs and scenes. 


TOMMY -ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS.  iitustratea by alsert 


BLASHFIELD. Cloth. $: 50 


“The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7h%e Nation. 


WABENO, THE MAGICIAN. — Fuity ittustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON. 


Cloth. $1.50 


“A sequel to ‘Tommy- Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 
erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality 
. . . a whole in which the imaginative and the instructive are combined in 
an artistic and charming manner.’’—N. £. Journal of Education. 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK. with 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD. 


Small ato. $1.50, net. Postage, 13 cents 


‘*Even quainter, queerer, and jollier than Mrs. WRIGHT’s He Seng: trormeora? are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by 
Oliver Herford.’’— The Outlook. 


FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. With illustrations from 
photographs by the author and jJ. HORACE McFARLAND. i:amo, cloth. 
$2.50, net. Postage, 18 cents 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. 


FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN. Enaitea by FRANK m. 
CHAPMAN. Illustrated by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Cloth. $1.50, net. 
Postage, '6 cents 


‘Books like this are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining 
and thoroughly instructive. The text, by Mrs. Wright, has all of the fascination 
that distinguishes her other outdoor books.’'— 7he Independent. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


J, Horace McFariano Company, Mr. Pueasant Press, Hanrissura, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Edited by CASPER WHITNEY. 20 Fully Illustrated Volumes 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net per volume (postage 15 cts.) 


Bound in Cloth, gilt. 


JUST READY: 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: ' 
THE DEER FAMILY THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 
| By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSE- | 
and T.S. VAN DYKE. Illustrated by 


VELT and others. Illustrated by CARL | 
L. A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost and 
C. L. Butt. 


RunGius. With maps by Dr. C. HART | 
_ BASS, PIKE, PERCH 


MERRIAM. 
AND OTHERS 


SALMON AND TROUT 
By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 


By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS | 
and C. H. TOWNSEND. Illustrated trated by MARTIN JusTICE and 
CHARLES F, W. MIELATz. 


by A. B. Frost and others, 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS THE BIG GAME FISHES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


By EDWIN SANDYS and T. S. 
By CHARLES F. HOLDER. _Iilus- 


VAN DYKE. Illustrated by Louis 
AGassiz FuERTEs, A. B. Frost, J. O. trated by CHARLES F. W. MIELAtTz 
and others. 


NuGENT and C. L. BuLL. 
TO BE ISSUED EARLY NEXT FALL: 


THE BISON, MUSK OX, SHEEP AND | COUGAR, WILD CAT, WOLF AND FOX 
GOAT FAMILY GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE 
THE BEAR FAMILY 

In preparation; to be issued within the next year and a half: 


Photography for the Sportsman Naturalist Yachting, Smali- Boat Sailing and 


The Sporting Dog 

The American Race Horse, The Running 
Horse 

Trotting and Pacing 

Riding and Driving 

Baseball! and Footbal! 


Canoeing 
Rowing, Track Athletics and Swimming, 
Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Wrestling, 
Racquets, Squash, Court Tennis 
Skating, Hockey, Ice Yachting, Coast- 
ing, Skate Sailing 


THE AUTHORS of the volumes named include only men whose reputations are national as authorities 
on the sports of which they write. Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT opens the series with papers on deer, 
elk and antelope, aided by D. O. ELtiot and A. |]. Stons&, supplemented with an account of Pa- 
cific Coast varieties by T. S. VAN Dyke, who in other volumes writes of the upland game and the 
water-fowl of the same region; Epwin SANDys treats also on oe game, L. C. SANFoRD and 
L. B. BisHop of water-fow!, while the volumes on different kinds of fishing are contributed by such 
well-known writers on the sport as DEAN SaGE, C. H. TOWNSEND, Wm. C. Harris, JAMES A. 
HENSHALL, who contributes the volume on Bass, Pike, Perch, etc., and CHARLES F. HOLDER, who 
describes the big game fishes. 

THE ARTISTS are of equally high rank, each as a specialist in the illustration of the subject treated 
including Carl Rungius for drawings of animals; Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, C. L. Bull and 
others, in the volumes on birds; H. B. Frost, C. F. W. Mielatz, Martin Justice and others, in the 
books on fishing ; the new volume on the big game fish will contain eight plates in color by C. F. W. 
Mielatz. 

THE SET will be at once the most adequate, authoritative and comprehensive series on American sport 
ever issued ; it will be an incomparably valuable part of the Library of every man who knows the 
delights of rifle, rod or gun. 

Each bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net (postage 1 5cts.) 


For a full descriptive circular of the Library, with particulars as to 
special terms to subscribers to the set, address the publishers 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


